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Tue fire department of this city recently brought an 
action against the Atlas Steamship Company to prevent 
the maintenance of a freight shed at the foot of West 
Twenty-fifth street, on the ground that the shed was not 
covered by wire netting and that hair mortar had not been 
ysed in its construction, as required by law. The com- 
pany sets up the claim that the dock department had the 
control of the matter. Judge Larremore, in the Court of 
Common Pleas, decided in favor of the fire department, 
suggesting that as the case was one of importance, it be 
carried to the Appellate Court. The piers on the river 
fronts comprise some of the most dangerous property in 
the city. These sheds are ordinarily cheaply built, of the 
most inflammable material, and are filled with goods of 
all kinds in transit. Sometimes they are piled full of 
cotton or petroleum, or mixed goods that are being loaded 
into or unloaded from the vessels lying alongside. Many 
workmen from the most ignorant and careless classes— 
‘longshoremen—are engaged in the handling of these 
goods, and an accident is liable ta occur at any moment 
that may result in a conflagration. It is not long since 
one of these wooden sheds in Brooklyn took fire, the flames 
spreading so rapidly that the watchman barely escaped 
with his life. Before they were subdued they spread to 
adjoining brick warehouses, and the loss was enormous. 
Most of these pier sheds are in close proximity to valu- 
able blocks of stores and warehouses. Great difficulty is 
found in fighting fires on these piers, from the fact that 
they are only approachable from the shore end, except by 
the fire boats; on three sides they are surrounded by water, 
the slips usually being filled with vessels. In view of the 
great perils lurking in these pier sheds, it is highly import- 
ant that the fire commissioners, through the building 
department, should have power to say how they shall be 
constructed, 





THE four per cent valuation law, which has been ap- 
proved by the Governor, and is to go into effect January 
1, 1887, provides that all life insurance policies shall there- 
after be valued “ according to the Actuaries’ or Combined 
Experience Table, with interest at four per centum per 
annum.” The non-forfeiture law passed in 1879 provides 
that when a policy is lapsed after having been three full 





years in force, the reserve, including dividend additions, 
calculated ‘‘ according to the American Experience Table 
of Mortality, and with interest at the rate of four and one- 
half per centum * * * shall be applied to continue 
the policy in force,” etc. The question is raised whether 
or not the four per cent valuation law is to be applied to 
the provisions of the non-forfeiture law, or whether two 
mortality tables and two rates of interest are to be recog- 
nized in future; are ordinary policies to be valued at four 
per cent, according to the Actuaries’ and Combined Ex- 
perience Table, and non-forfeiting policies according to the 
American Table and four and one-half per cent? The act 
of 1884 says that “for all the purposes of the ghheral 
life insurance laws known as chapter 308 of the laws of 
1849, and chapter 463 of the laws of 1853, and the acts © 
amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto,” the 
Superintendent will hereafter apply the four per cent 
valuation. Whether the non-forfeiture law, which provides 
a special method of valuation for a particular class of 
policies, is to be regarded as an act “supplementary ” to 
the laws of 1849 and 1853, or whether it is to be regarded 
as a law unto itself, having no relation to those former 
acts, appears to be the point to be decided. Some actuaries 
do not consider that the law of 1884 affects the non-forfeit- 
ure law in any way, but it remains to be seen how the 
department will rule upon the question. It is one of some 
importance to the companies, as well as to holders of non- 
forfeiting policies, but there is an abundance of time in 
which to settle the practice. Why the Actuaries’ or Com- 
bined Experience Table should be substituted for the 
American Experience Table, that has heretofore been used, 
it is difficult to say; the former is based on English ex- 
perience and the latter on American experience, which 
would naturally seem the best for American companies to 
use, especially as the experience of the companies subse- 
quent to the compilation of the table has confirmed its 
accuracy. 





THE remark has frequently been made that an enter- 
prising company could do a large business insuring the 
rejected applicants for insurance in the regular companies. 
No doubt a large business of this character could be se- 
cured, but we imagine very few healthy persons would be 
found among its policyholders. Such a refuge for the 
uninsurable seems to be presented by the Michigan Life 
Assurance Society of Grand Rapids, which advertises to 
insure children from one to seventeen years of age in 
sums ranging from $25 to $500, and adults, men and 
women, from eighteen to sixty-five years old, in sums 
of $500 or $1000. Their circular says: “Ifa man’s wife 
or child dies he needs the money as much as they do if he 
dies,” and, as the regular life and co-operative companies 
do not insure them, this concern “makes a specialty of 
just such class of risks.” For adult policies it charges a 
membership fee of two dollars and collects monthly pre- 
miums ranging from 73 cents to $3.69, according to the 
age of the insured. It makes no assessments, collects no 
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annual dues, but sends around collectors to pick up the 
monthly premiums. These collections are made on a 
graduated scale according to age, at age 36 a policy for 
$500 costing 99 cents a month, or $11.88 a year. Accord- 
ing to a table prepared by the Insurance Commissioner of 
Michigan, the actual cost to a regular life company for 
carrying a similar policy would be $4.55 ayear. Thissame 
company does an accident and indemnity insurance busi- 
ness on the same plan, promising from $20to $120 per 
month in case of injuries, and $1000 in case of death. In 
fact, the company is apparently willing to do almost any- 
thing that will bring in money. Superintendent Pringle 
has done good work in Michigan in suppressing bogus 
insurance companies; we suggest that he make an examin- 

' ation of the Michigan Life Assurance Society and ascertain 
whether or not it is one that he can recommend to the 
patronage of the citizens ofthat State. In his recent report, 
referring to the co-operative companies, he says: “While 
pretending to be a life plan, the arrangement is generally 
adapted only to a temporary purpose. The interests of the 
certificateholders have not, in many instances, been so much 
in view of the projectors asthe harvest of membership fees. 
The experiment of a society fully recognizing the undis- 
puted facts of the mortality tables has never yet been fairly 
tried.” 


AN experiment was made last week, by direction of the 
fire commissioners, that promises to bring about important 
results in the matter of fire extinguishment and the pre. 
vention of damage by water. -This was a test, on an ex- 
tended scale, to determine whether what is known as the 
Zapfle fire extinguishing compound is more effective in 
putting out fire than plain water under similar conditions. 
Two large tanks were filled, one with the compound and 
the other with water; stacks of scantling were made, fifty 
feet long, thirteen feet high, and eight feet wide at the 
base ; these were saturated with petroleum ready to be set 
on fire. Steam engines were connected to the respective 
tanks, and two hundred feet of hose run out from these 
to the lumber stacks, where a playpipe, ending in a quarter 
inch nozzle, was attached. At a given signal one of the 
piles was fired, and an exceedingly hot fire was the re- 
sult. After burning twenty seconds, the nozzle was opened 
and the compound thrown on the fire. Wherever it struck 
the fire was extinguished instantly and the wood did not 
ignite again, although the heat was intense. In four 
minutes and sixteen seconds the fire was entirely extin- 
guished, one hundred gallons of the liquid having been 
used. The second pile was then fired, a quarter-inch 
stream of water being used to put it out, which was done 
in five minutes and fifteen seconds, the quantity of water 
used exceeding the quantity of compound five or six 
times. The result was decidedly in favor of the com- 
pound, which fact was duly recognized by the large num- 
ber of firemen and spectators present. Had the engines 
been summoned to a fire of the magnitude of either of 
these they would have opened on it with a stream exceed- 
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ing an inch in diameter, and the quantity of water use 
would have been enormous. It is probable that other ey. 
periments in the same line will be made at an early day, 
If any chemical compound is found that is more efficacious 
than water in extinguishing fires, and that can be used 
with an ordinary steam fire engine, the fact that it costs 
something will be a secondary consideration. What jg 
wanted is something that will reduce the immense logge, 
by fire and by water used in extinguishing them; the gay. 
ing of a very small percentage would pay forall the chemj. 
cals required to effect it. With the portable water tanks 
recently introduced in the New York Department, it 
would not be a difficult matter to keep the engines sup. 
plied while working at a fire. It is claimed for the Zapfe 
compound that it is ten times more effective than water in 
putting out fire; if this claim can be substantiated its use 
is likely to become general for this purpose. 





OuT on the frontier when a man undertakes to do more 
than he is capable of performing, his critics are in the 
habit of saying that “he bit off more than he could chew,” 
It is a homely but expressive phrase, and seems to apply 
to the efforts made by the New York legislature to sup. 
press “ underground” insurance. The act passed at the 
recent session, and which has been approved by the Gov. 
ernor, provides that no company shall do business in this 
State until it has complied with all the laws, and designated 
the Superintendent of Insurance as an attorney to accept 
legal service in behalf of the company. Then it goes on 
to say that “ any agents, brokers or persons acting for him. 
self or on behalf of any other person or persons” aiding 
companies that have not complied with the laws, to obtain 
business in this State, shall be deemed guilty of a misde. 
meanor. This is, no doubt, good law so far as it relates to 
agents and brokers ; they derive their authority to do bus- 
ness from the State, and the State has a right to prescribe 
within what limits they may seek that business ; but when 
the legislature attempts to say that an individual shall not 
buy his insurance wherever he pleases, it looks very much 
like an attempt to deprive him of his constitutional prerog- 
atives. The courts have held that such a Jaw may be en 
forced as regards agents and brokers, and in one or two 
instances some of the latter have been fined for violating 
it, but no attempt has yet been made to punish an individ. 
ual for buying the policies of an unauthorized company. 
Unless this can be done, and the holders of such policies 
held responsible, some way will be found to evade the law, 
and agents and brokers will continue to transact business 
for unauthorized companies. But those who are anxious 
to suppress “ underground” insurance hold that the legis 
lature has the right to prevent individuals buying the 
policies of companies that have not complied with the 
law. They argue that a portion of the revenue of the 
State is derived from the taxation of insurance companies, 
and that the purchase of a policy in an unauthorized com 
pany is a fraud upon the revenue, constituting a misde 
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meanor, and is punishable as such. They hold that if it is 
4 misdemeanor to have in possession whisky or cigars on 
which government taxes have not been paid, it is equally 
an offense to have in possession a policy of insurance 
issued by a company that has not paid the State tax. It 
is an interesting and intricate question, and one that is 
likely to be soon brought before the courts, if what we hear 
is true regarding the vigorous efforts that are to be put 
forth with a view to suppressing underground insurance. 
In another column we print the full text of the law as 
recently approved by the Governor. 








TALL BUILDINGS. 


INCE the destruction of the St. George flats by fire 
S there has been a vast amount of misdirected abuse 
heaped upon tall buildings, and public opinion seems to 
unite in declaring that these modern sky-scraping struc- 
tures “must go.” The legislature considered but failed to 
pass a bill to restrict the height of dwellings in cities, and 
our Board of Aldermen has enacted an ordinance to 
the same effect. Still we predict that propertyowners will 
continue to erect ten and twelve, possibly fifteen and twenty, 
story buildings, and that any laws or ordinances placing re- 
strictions on the towering ambition of builders will be dead 
letters from the day of their enactment, for the voice of 
the propertyowner is potent in the land. In a sudden 
gush of loyalty to the public voice, legislators sometimes 
give heed to its demands, but when the plethoric purse of 
the propertyowner comes to the front with substantial 
and convincing reasons in opposition, the average legis- 
lator is ready to undo to-day what he did yesterday. Pub- 
lic clamor has no staying qualities, and while it may, after 
a great calamity, demand a reform of the causes leading 
thereto, it is easily diverted, and in a very brief period 
forgets what it was crying about. Indignation regarding 
tall buildings should be vented rather upon the builders 
than upon the fact that such buildings are permitted. 
That such structures jeopard the lives and property of 
their occupants and of the occupants of buildings con- 
tiguous to them is more the fault of architects and builders 
than mere altitude. It is entirely feasible to make a ten- 
story building as nearly fireproof as a four or fivé-story 
one, and, under similar conditions, it is quite as perilous to 
human life to be in one as the other in case of fire. If a 
person is cut off from escape by flames in the building, 
and has to be rescued by means brought to bear from the 
outside, or if he has to jump to the street, or if he is 
doomed to be roasted alive, it is comparatively immaterial 
to him whether he is placed in an ordinary building or one 
of uncommon height. The popular demand should not be 
somuch for a limitation upon the height of buildings as 
that all buildings, of whatever altitude, should be substan- 
tially built, that every safeguard against fire should be em- 
ployed, and every provision made for the safety of its 
occupants. 





When Captain Shaw, chief of the London Fire Brigade, 
was in this country two years ago, he said a good many 
more sensible things than he got credit for. Among other 
things, he told the chief engineers of fire departments, in 
national convention assembled, that he heard on every side 
great complaint of the many high buildings that were be- 
ing erected in the cities. He declared that the same thing 
was going on in Europe, and it was useless to try to pre- 
vent it. What every community should do, he said, was 
to prepare itself to meet any emergency that might be oc- 
casioned bysuch structures. He declared that he expected 
to see buildings in London twelve and fifteen stories high. 
Asa matter of fact, a thirteen-story apartment house has 
been constructed in London since Captain Shaw returned, 
and there are many buildings in that city that are entitled 
to be classified among exceedingly tall ones. We hear of 
no objections being raised there to their construction, but 
their building laws are more exacting than ours and are 
more rigidly enforced. Tell an average Englishman that 
the law is thus and so and, while it may excite his pro- 
fanity, he will endeavor to comply with it; give an Amer- 
ican the same information and he will set his wits at work 
to find a flaw in the law or to devise some means of evad- 
ing its operations. At least this appears to be the case so 
far as architects and builders are concerned, for instances 
of violations of the building laws can be found by the 
thousands by referring to the files of the building depart- 
ment. It is a matter of standing complaint with the 
superintendent of that department that in order to see the 
building laws properly carried out he would be compelled 
to station a deputy at every structure in course of erection. 
The.great fault with our buildings, of whatever height, is 
that they are not substantially built, and that in their con- ~ 
struction the fire hazard has been entirely overlooked. 
Who ever heard of a propertyowner spending any money 
upon a building owned by him to secure anything in the 
way of fire protection that he was not absolutely compelled 
to, either by law, by the fire underwriters, or that more 
potent influence, self-interest ? While there are no penal- 
ties enforced for violations of the building laws, it can 
scarcely be expected that they will be respected by those 
who regard them as oppressive in any degree. There are 
builders in this city who recommend themselves to cus- 
tomers because of their skill in evading the requirements 
of the law and the building department. The worst fea- 
ture of all this is that public sentiment does not condemn 
the individual violator of the laws, but is inclined to sym- 
pathize with him. Those who are most pronounced in 
their denunciations of building abuses in general have been 
found defending and excusing the individuals who were 
guilty of perpetrating these abuses. 

Of course high buildings are objectionable in various 
ways, but especially because, unless properly built, they 
are liable to start a conflagration among adjoining houses 
that they tower so far above. But there are lofty build- 
ings in this city that are so well built that a fire within 
them is almost an impossibility. Such are the Equitable 
and Mutual Life buildings, The Tribune establishment, the 
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Mills, Morse, Field, Boreel, Temple Court, Western Union, 
the new Produce Exchange, and some other lofty structures 
that might be named. But these were all built for busi- 
ness purposes, and for this reason were made as solid and 
substantial as possible, for it was to the interest of their 
owners that they should be so. There is scarcely any 
combustible material used in them, and it is claimed that 
it would be almost impossible to start a fire in any one of 
them that would do any serious damage. When buildings 
are so constructed it is immaterial to the public, so far as 
the fire hazard is concerned, how high they are carried 
into the air. Why should not apartment houses be simi- 
larly constructed, with every precaution taken for the pre- 
vention and extinguishment of fires? The rapidly increas- 
ing demands of commerce and the growth of business of 
all kinds in the large cities make absolutely necessary the 
erection of buildings of large areas ; the price of land is so 
high that builders cannot acquire this needed area upon 
the surface, but must go above and below it to secure it, 
and they are likely to go to the full height that safety to 
the structure itself will permit. The increasing business 
facilities of the large cities require that residence facilities 
shall correspond. Modern improvements in elevators 
render upper stories quite as desirable for occupancy as 
those lower down. Men must live convenient to their 
places of business, and if they cannot have a house by 
themselves, they will share one with others. It is this 
desire for residences easy of access from the business 
streets that has made the large apartment houses neces- 
sary. They have been found so comfortable and conven- 
ient for the occupants and so profitable to owners, that 
_ their number is being steadily added to. Some of those 
of later construction are reported to be well and safely 
built, and as nearly fireproof as it is possible to make 
them ; but as this claim is made regarding all such build- 
ings, in the light of experience it must be taken for what 
it is worth. Unquestionably, however, it is just as feasible 
to build an apartment house properly and well, and to 
provide it with equal safeguards against fire as it is to 
build one of a similar character for business purposes. If 
diversified occupancy is regarded as increasing the fire 
hazard, the apartment houses have an advantage over such 
buildings as we have named, for these latter are filled 
with numerous offices, having all sorts of tenants, conduct- 
ing business of every variety, and who have little care for 
the fire hazard. The whole problem of tall buildings is 
simply one of construction, and instead of denouncing 
them and seeking to prohibit their erection, attention 
should be directed to making them as nearly fireproof as 
possible and providing adequately for the safety of the 
inmates. 

It is contended that these high buildings are especially 
dangerous because their upper stories tower above the 
reach of the fire department apparatus. Practically a 
fifteen-story building is no worse off in this respect than a 
six-story one, for the roof of neither could be reached by 
streams thrown from the street. In either case it would 
be a question of accessibility from the outside, and if 
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the taller buildings were well provided with standpi 
fixed ladders, balconies, etc., it would be as well off asi = 

ne Sieh Wer On asits more 
diminutive neighbor. As to the water supply, as it has to 
be pumped now to reach even a second story, it would re. 
quire but little more power to lift it to the top of the tall 
building, and standpipes would be a necessity. But in. 
creased pressure upon the water in the street mains can be 
provided at little cost, sothat every hydrant can discharge 
one or more serviceable fire streams. Practical firemen do 
not particularly object to tall buildings when they are 
accessible and the water supply adequate. They have 
given frequent illustrations of what they can do with fires 
in such buildings even with the conditions against them ; 
with proper facilities afforded them for getting at the fire 
they are not particular as to how high up it is. That 
underwriters do not regard tall buildings as over-hazard. 
ous is shown by the activity they display in seeking to in. 
sure them. The owner of the tallest of all the tall build. 
ings can get all the insurance he wants at rates so low that 
he has no reason to complain, however much the compa 
nies may grumble. We do not assert that tall buildings are 
particularly desirable in any city, but that their erection 
is inevitable we believe to be a fact. The growth and 
expansion of the business of the country make them neces- 
sary, and instead of attempting to prohibit their construc. 
tion, we would do better by striving to make them as safe 
as possible. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





AMONG the local companies it has always been thought that unless 
there was an impairment of capital of least ten per cent the insurance 
department could not compel the company to make an assessment upon 
its capital stock, or otherwise interfere with the company’s business. 
Least of all has it been thought that it was either the privilege or 
duty of the department to criticise the quality of business or the block 
limits of a company ; consequently there has been no small stir among 
the locals, especially of the smaller companies, with reference to the 
report of Superintendent McCall in the case of the Irving. The allu- 
sion to the number of agents and the contemplated establishment of an 
agency in London seems tohave called forth an extra judicial criticism 
on the part of the Superintendent, and if such matters are to be im- 
vestigated and commented upon, it presents altogether a new feature 
in official investigations. 

= ns * 

IN a recent up-town adjustment a manufacturer made a heavy claim 
for manufactured goods, based upon a cost of production in which the 
item of raw material cut a large figure. The claimant was asked to 
itemize the cost of manufacture, which he did very carefully, and the 
adjusters then presented the account as an extra sum to be added to 
the cost of the material, to which the owner assented. They Lael 
ceeded to investigate the cost of materials, and found by unquestion 
able evidence that he had overcharged the prices fully fifty per cent 
By amending these figures the loss was settled for thirty per cent under 
the assured’s claim. 

| * 7 - 

THE local board has adopted the recommendations of the special 
committee in the matter of the automatic sprinkler. It is agreed that 
on policies containing a coinsurance clause in buildings fully eq 
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with sprinklers an allowance of ten per cent may be made, to be calcu- 
jated after the first ten per cent for coinsurance now permitted has been 
deducted. In buildings fully equipped but without the coinsurance clause 
in form, seven and a half per cent may be deducted. In buildings 
partially equipped (policies covering only in the protected part), five per 
cent may be permitted. In other cases special allowances may be 
made by the board upon the recommendation of the survey committee. 
When this action is ratified (as it probably will be) by the Tariff Asso- 
ciation it will be of practical benefit. 
* * * x 

THE president of one of the local companies gravely suggests that if 
the merchants and propertyowners put water tanks on the roofs of 
buildings upon the encouragement of underwriters, that they will re- 
ceive a discount in rates, and if said tanks should leak and damage the 
goods the question would arise whether the companies were not mor- 
ally responsible for the damage. If this suggestion is of any force what- 
ever the idea might be extended to cover Croton water-pipes, elevators, 
standpipes, parapet walls and iron shutters; but we are informed that 
when the worthy president made that suggestion in a late convention 
of underwriters, he stood alone as its exponent and disciple. 


* * es * 

THERE are abundant offers of Saratoga hotel risks at present in this 
market, but aside from renewals there is only a small amount of this 
insurance to be had. 

* x * * 

ANOTHER of the anomalies of the special ratings in the dry-goods 
district is seen in Lispenard street, where a cigar factory in the fourth 
floor of a building pays one per cent, and a stock of embroideries, etc., 
on the second floor is charged 1.30 on account of the cigar fac- 
tory on the upper floor. Some legislation is evidently required to place 
all rated specials in the dry-goods district upon the same level with 
other specials. It is hardly fair to charge fifty cents to the building 
rate for cutting clothing and practically add but twenty cents for cigar 
making. There may be but few such cases, but these are enough to 
show its injustice, 

* * ¥ * 

Is the new company for insuring the titles of real estate to real estate 
buyers and to mortgagees, of which John W. Murray of the German- 
American is president, amenable to the insurance laws of this State ? 


+ “ * > 

THERE are two or three companies organized in the Connecticut 

River Valley for insuring tobacco crops. They must have felt the nip- 

ping frosts of last week pretty severely, as we are told it was very 
severe upon young tobacco plants. 


+ * * + 

THE name of the Mechanics and Traders Insurance Company of 
this city is being used pretty freely by many people, who predict that 
the company will shortly reinsure and wind up. Its last statement 
shows that the company is solvent and responsible for all of 
its engagements. 

¥ * * » 

THERE is one company in this city which clings so fondly and firmly 
to its old fogy notions that it refuses to use printed forms in its policies, 
and no matter how long the wording may be the clerks are required to 
write it out in full, This is an imported idea, The companies in Lon- 
don recoil from printed forms as from poison, although we understand 
they are learning their use slowly. But the instance quoted is the only 
one noted in New York. 

¥ “ # + 

Any plan which can be devised to enforce the early payment of 
Premiums will be hailed with joy by long-suffering companies who have 
borne with slow-paying brokers because others did the same. This is 
one of the crying evils of the business, and which, instead of lessening 
'$ constantly growing worse, because the tendency on the part of the 





broker, however honest, is to give long credits to customers as an in- 
ducement for business. It would be a great boon to the brokers them- 
selves if an iron-clad rule was adopted to send out notices of cancella- 
tion of all policies not paid for in thirty days from date of issue ; or if 
some inducement in the way of an extra commission for prompt pay- 
ment could be adopted it might be worth the trial. Prompt paying 
customers are always the best. 
* + * * 

IN reply to a New Orleans company, we have enquired of several 
companies in this city and discovered that it is a fact that E. J. Den- 
ning & Co. and Sylvester Hilton & Co. are now paying the full tariff 
rate of 1,25, but it is quite correct to say that for many months 
they declined to do so. 

* * * % 

Two fires in candy factories in one week are quite suggestive of 
“prohibited risks.” The list on the Greenfield stock revealed a 
scarcity of represented companies, although among the outsiders are 
many of the most respectable, including the South British and National 
of New Zealand. Few companies have been able to make any money 
in the insurance of candy factories, and it is not surprising they are out 
of favor with conservative companies. 

% x % % 

Ir is understood that four companies are willing to comply with the 
New York law and begin business here at once, but there is a halt for 
some unexplained cause in their full compliance. Their names are the 
Home Mutual of San Francisco, the Milwaukee Mechanics, Western of 
Pittsburgh and Citizens of St. Louis. ; 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 





IMPREGNATION (FIRE-PROOFING) OF WOOD AND 
SCENERY IN THEATRES. 
(Continued.) 

As ammonium sulphate was by far the cheapest and most effective salt 
tried by Versman and Oppenheim, they made experiments on a large scale 
with it. Entire pieces, sixteen yards in length, were placed into a solu- 
tion containing ten per cent of this salt and dried by means of “ whizzers.” 
These experiments were made with printed as well as with white muslin. 
It was found that colors were not injured by the process, The only ex- 
ception was scarlet, which looked slightly faded after going through the 
process, Although these experiments showed excellent results, still its 
use for the impregnation of dresses, as for example those of the ballet, 
has serious objections. The ironing of fabrics thus impregnated is diffi- 
cult; besides, frequently spots are produced resembling those of rust. 
For this reason Messrs. Versman and Oppenheim proposed it for fabrics 
requiring ironing sodium tungstate, and suggested its application in the 
following manner: A concentrated neutral solution of sodium tungstate 
is diluted with water to twenty-eight degrees Twaddle, and then three per 
cent of sodium phosphate is added. This solution was approved, and 
was employed in the laundries of the Queen. Although this method is 
successful on light goods (muslins and gauzes), yet for canvas it is not as 
successful as some of the other methods. 

Sodium tungstate (alone) has been greatly recommended of late. I find 
that goods thus impregnated, after going through rough usage, lose much 
of their protective power. Starched goods are greatly improved by add- 
ing to the starch one quarter of its weight of sodium tungstate or barytes, 
although they are not, as was claimed, thereby made fireproof. 

In a paper read before the Franklin Institute some time ago I suggested 
the following process: After thoroughly soaking the canvas in water- 
glass it should be placed ina dilute solution of hydrochloric acid; this 
would precipitate the silica inside of the fibres of the yarn itself, the re- 
action being the formation of silica, sodium, chloride and water, viz: 
Naz Si, Op +HCI=4 Si O2+2 Na Cl+Hs O. The results obtained in 
experimenting with this process went beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
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tions. Not only that this method gives full protection when freshly | theatre, but at the finishing rooms of the manufacturer, Several Of the 


carried out, but continues to be as effective, after all sorts of maltreat- 
ment, as it was before, I have taken canvas impregnated by it, rolled, 
pounded, rubbed it between the fingers, and shook it until not a particle 
of the substances of impregnation was visible, and have then ignited it 
and found the fabric as incombustible as before, It seems impossible 
to separate out the microscopical particles precipitated into the fibers. Just 
as little as it is possible to separate the coloring matter from textile fabrics, 
when precipitated (made fast) by a good mordant; the goods will wear 
out, but the color remains. The small amount of sodium chloride pre- 
cipitated, I claim as an advantage, as its volatilization helps to extinguish 
any flames that are formed. For, as is well known, the best method of ex- 
tinguishing the burning out of chimneys (commonly called chimney fires) is 
by throwing salt (sodium chloride) down the flue. The basis of this pro- 
cess, which renders canvas thus impregnated incombustible, is the silica 
precipitated into the fibres ; it is chemically the same substance as quartz, 
which has an extremely high fusing point. Although I have not yet ex- 
perimented enough with any process to state how dilute the solutions of 
hydrochloric acid and water-glass should be to give the best results, nor 
have the experiments been carried out on a large scale, yet I think that I 
am justified to make the following assertions: (1.) That it is one of the 
cheapest processes known. (2.) That it does not affect any painting put 
upon canvas thus impregnated, giving it neither a gloss—as water-glass 
dves—or changing the colors. (3.) That it is as effective after ‘‘any wear 
and tear” as it was originally. (4.) That its effectiveness is not destroyed 
by the action of water. And (5.) That it will act equally well for any 
textile fabrics employed, even those manufactured from jute. I have 
rubbed canvas thus impregnated on a wash board, and allowed it to be 
in water for hours, end after drying it found it as effective as before. A 
test which I found none of the other pressures would stand, as the ingre- 
dients in them are soluble in water, which silica is not. 

A short time ago the ‘Societe d’ Encouragement a |’ Industrie” 
awarded to M. Abel Martin a prize of 1000 francs for his processes of im- 
pregnation. ’ 

He gives the following recipes : 

_ For the impregnation of light fabrics: Eight parts (pure) ammonium 
sulphate, 24 (pure) ammonium carbonate, 3 boracic acid, 2 (pure) borax, 
2 starch and 100 kilos. of water. The solution is to be applied at a tem- 
perature of 30° Cen. (86° Fah.). The fabric must be soaked several 
times. The solution costs about 12 cents a gallon. 

For painted curtains, scenery, furniture, window shades, etc.: Fifteen 
parts ammonium chloride, 5 of boracic acid, 5 dissolved glue, 1% gelatine, 
100 kilos. water, and a’ sufficient amount of lime. The solution must be 
‘kept at a temperature of from 60° to 80° Cen. (140°-160° Fah.) until it 
assumes an oily consistency, when it is applied with a brush. Canvas 
already painted upon is coated on the back, the unpainted side. Mould- 
ings, etc., should receive several coats, Witha kilogramme of the solu- 
tion, costing about $1.78, 634 square yards can be covered. 

For coarse curtains, ropes, straw goods, wood, etc.: Fifteen parts am- 
monium chloride, 6 boracic acid, 3 borax, and 100 kilos. of water. The 
solution, for fifteen or twenty minutes, must be kept at a temperature of 
100° Cen. (212° Fah.). The cost of production amounts to about 16% 
cents per gallon. 

For all kinds of paper: Eight parts of ammonium sulphate, 6 boracic 
acid, 2 borax and 100 kilos. of water. The solution must be heated to 
59° Cen. (138° Fah.). It costs about eleven cents per gallon, 

All these processes, which I experimented with ona small scale, gave 
excellent results. 

In placing the results of my few experiments before the public, 
which will not only reach the eye of the insurance profession, but 
which will also be, [ believe, brought to the notice of manufacturers 
and technologists—as I am pleased to see these articles so. frequently 
reprinted in technical papers*—I cannot refrain from saying a few words 
of how and where impregnation should be practically carried out. It is 
to my mind_as ridiculous to expect each theatre manager to impregnate 
his own gauze and canvas as it is to expect an individual to make his 
own shoes and clothes. Impregnation should not be carried on at the 





*Although it affords me much pleasure. to see my short, sketchy articles so frequently 
reprinted, and even translated, I most heartily condemn the practice of reprinting these 
articles without giving credit to THe Spectator for them, the paper for which they are 
specially prepared, and by which the writer is unerated, 





processes are so cheap that, with scarcely an appreciable increase jn the 
prices, the materials used for the stage might be sold to the theatre 
prietor already impregnated. With machinery invented for this Purpose, 
the ‘‘ mill man” could turn out this class of goods without any more 
trouble or expense than that of the ordinary sizing Process, Le 
the theatre proprietor have a chance of buying impregnated goods, and he 
will gladly do so, although at a slight advance in price. It js only the 
large expense and inconvenience to which a theatre proprietor js put to 
have his scenery impregnated which keeps this important méasure from 
being introduced. We hope that the art of impregnation, which lay in a 
comatose condition for half a century, may gain that importance which it 
deserves. C. Joun Hexen, 
PHILADELPHIA, May 3, 1884. 








INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 





THE losses by fire in Prussia in 1882 were estimated at 53,755,388 
marks. 

Tue workers in a large German chemical factory are to be insured in g 
private company by the proprietors of the works, 

Tue Berlin office of the New York Germania took in in premiums dur. 
ing 1883, 1,006,532 marks. 4856 policies are in force, 

THE foreign insurance companies believe in reciprocity ; the Genel 
Insurance Company of Trieste has extended its life branch to Belgium, 


THE profits of the Magdeburg Fire Insurance Company for 18% 
amounted to 1,237,924 marks, and a dividend of twenty-eight and one. 
third per cent was declared. 

WE have received the initial number of a paper printed in Spanish, but 
this time hailing from New York, entitled Gaceta de Bomberos (Firemen's 
Gazette). It also takes in mechanical matters of a general nature, 


LAST year was an exceedingly good one for the German hail insurance 
companies. The fact is, however, that some regions in which hailstorms 
had not been known in the memory of the oldest inhabitant were severely 
damaged. 

AN insurance company will be established in Belgrade, with a special 
privilege if possible, viz., that all persons taking loans from the “ Uprava 
Fonda” (Credit Foncier) must insure their real estate with the said 
company. 

Tue Berlin authorities are making a war against iron pillars in buildings 
as they have been found worthless in fires, owing to their springing. The 
measure applies, however, only to houses where the upper floors are used 
for dwellings. 

IT appears there is a marine insurance company established at Palma 
(Balearic Isles.) This out-of-the-way company (El Seguro Mallorquin) 
had its annual meeting lately. The premiums received in 1883 
amounted to 62,639 francs, while the loss was only 1125 francs. 

Tue Stockholm City Insurance Company gives a perpetual insurance 
on real estate on paying a certain sum or on giving a note of same amount, 
to be refunded after a certain number of years. These policies are pre- 
ferred legally over mortgages. The Skandia has also begun the same 
system. 

THREE Swedish life insurance companies are to give participation in 
profits without advance in premiums. The Skandia and Svea decided on 
this measure previously, and now the Nordstjernan follows first. The a0- 
nual premiums ot the Svea reach 180,743 crowns, and its total insurances 
were 34,000,000 crowns. 


Is murder an accident? A gentleman was killed ina quarrel ; he was 
insured in the Securite Generale, but this company contested the payment 
one two grounds: First, that he had been killed in a quarrel; and second- 
ly, that a murder is voluntary. The court at Beziers refused to take this 
view of the case, holding it was involuntary as to the insured. 

Writinc of the importance of saving life in burning buildings, L’Argus 
recalls the fact that the question excited much interest during the first 
French Revolution. One solution offered was a series of ladders rising 
slanting above one another. A.M. Morel wanted to have a certain num 
ber of fixed points in a house that could be easily put in communication 
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eee 
with the sheet iron chains that ran down from the top of the house, and 

re kept concealed below in a box, of which the key was kept by some 
mighben, etc. The chain was then replaced by a rope and a basket, and 
thus the firemen arrived. It is now applied on several of the principal 
houses in Paris. Pulley, rope and basket may be useful, if not fashiona- 
ble, furniture in the front rooms of high flats. 

“TuHere are only four steam engines in Berlin, and the Berliners are 
making calculations as to the enormous quantity of water they require. 
One calculation has it that the average consumption of all the pumps is 
2177 cubic meters ; while another states that the annual requirements of 
the entire department are one-half of the quantity used one day in the 
warm season in sprinkling the streets of Berlin. 

We have received the first number »f Los Leguros, published in Barce- 
lona. It has an article on insurance in South America, which is, however, 
in this number confined to the promise which the Argentine Republic 
holds out to life insurance, with a table of mortality showing that three 
in every thousand reach ninety-four years of age. The enterprising 
company in South America is La Bienhechora del Plata, which is extend- 
ing its operations to neighboring countries, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A Protective Water Tunnel. 


Acorrespondent at Boston writes: ‘‘ The recent fire at Nos. 21, 23. and 25 
Pearl street gave another practical illustration of the benefit derived from 
the organization known as the Protective Department or Salvage Corps. 
At an early stage of the fire one of the proprietors who was present was 
willing to concede a total loss. As the firm was carrying a stock valued at 
$90,000, upon which there was an insurance of $60,000, and a settlement 
was subsequently effected for $9000, the utility of the force is apparent. 
Nevertheless, although some 260 cuvers were spread, such a favorable re- 
sult could not have been reached had it not been for the marvelous suc- 
cess attending the experiment of a practical use of the new invention of 
Captain Samuel Abbott, the superintendent of the corps. This is simply 
an Entonnoir de L’ Eau, made of galvanized iron, about two feet in diame- 
ter. At the apex is an outlet, encircled by a thread, to which a hose may 
be attached, acting as a conduit to lead water out of a window, or into a 
sink or other receptacle. Inside of the tunnel is a strainer to prevent 
the hose from getting clogged. Outside are three stantion braces, so 
arranged as to be elevated or depressed, as may be desired. This is placed 
under a floor which is surcharged with water, and after due measurement, 
aholeis cut through which allows the water to escip2 into the tunnel, 
which leads it off, thereby preventing extra loss from this source. The 
result was so eminently satisfactory that Captain Abbott is in receipt of 
congratulations from every quarter, and it is but mete that he should re- 
ceive due credit for his perspicacity and the interest manifested in the suc- 
cess of his department. The utility of the invention is su patent that 
orders have been given for enough to fully supply each company. A 
check for $100 was sent to the Firemen’s Relief Association in apprecia- 
tion of the service of the salvage corps by the firm,” , 





Fires in Massachusetts. 
THE annual report of the Massachusetts Insurance Commissioner, lately 
received, contains the fullowing relative to fires and their prevention : 

“ By an act of the legislature of 1878, re-enacted in chapter 35, sections 
10 and 11 of the public statutes, the mayor and aldermen and selectmen 
are required annually, in January, to make return to the Insurance Com- 
missioner of the number of fires which have occurred in their respective 
cities and towns during the preceding year, with the names of the owners 
or occupants of the premises, the cause or origin of the fire, if known, 
and the amount of loss or damage and of insurance; and the Commis- 
sioner is commanded to include in his annual report a condensed state- 
ment of statistics derived therefrom. This condensed statement for 1883 
will be found in the appended tables. From it it appears that the number 
of fires—exclusive of ninety-nine forest fires, a class not reported in former 
yeats—were 2134 as against 1758 in 1882, while the damage was $4,686,- 





759 and the insurance paid $3,093,971, as against $4,789,906 damage and 
$3,688,780 insurance in the previous year. Of the causes of fires, the 
principal classifications are: Unknown, 435; incendiarism, 291; ex- 
posure, 462; defective chimneys, 176; kerosene lamps or stoves, 102; 
spontaneous combustion, 63. 

“I have, in a former communication to the legislature, invited attention — 
to the inadequate provision for the collection and authentication of these 
Statistics, and their consequent imperfect value. The reported facts are 
not sufficiently verified by competent investigation. The information 
sought and the object to be attained are of such value, in my estimation, 
as to justify an official inquest and report upon the circumstances of 
every fire. Such a system, conducted with vigilance, would aid the de- 
tection and prevention of incendiarism, which prevails to an extent that 
should excite public alarm, and quite disproportionate to the prevalence 
of that crime, as indicated by the records of our criminal courts, if these 
statistics are in any respectable degree reliable. It would exhibit and en- 
force attention to the conditions which expose property to fire perils, and 
thence stimulate and enlighten efforts by private prudence and public au- 
thority to secure the observance of conditions of safety. 


“ This matter concerns the whole public—the common welfare. Not the 
underwriters, nor the individuai holders of property, are alone sufferers by 
the destruction of useful wealth. By the beneficent helpfulness of insur- 
ance the burden of injury may be lightened to the individual owner, but it 
cannot restore to human uses the valuable product of man’s labor and 
skill ; and by the amount of such destruction the community is impover- 
ished. The hundred millions of dollars paid annully by the people of 
the United States for property insurance is essentially a tax, taken from 
the fruits of their industry; and whatever reduces the hazard insured 
against, to that extent reduces taxation, 

“ Legislation seems to have gone nearly or quite as far as it usefully can 
go in the direction of the regulation of the business of fire insurance, For 
the rest, chiefly, dependence must be put upon the prudence and sagacity 
of the experienced men of affairs in charge of our insurance institutions 
rather than in arbitrary provisions of law. But in the field suggested the 
function of the State has not exhausted its usefulness, 

‘The commercial value of the system of insurance in the item of the 
preservation of property through the compulsion of prudential measures 
for its protection, is hardly capable of over-es:imation. The enterprise of 
the underwriters in their insistance upon conditions of safety which lessen 
the hazard may have its impulse in a selfish motive, but the result is 
public good, and public spirit, represented by the State, should co-operate 
with private aims in such an enterprise. 


‘* Insurance should mean indemnity for loss from misfortune, not im- 
munity from consequences of crime or reckless fault ; and the compact to 
indemnify creates on the part of the insured a moral obligation which 
should be a legal one. If the insured wilfully burns his property he is 
not entitled, morally or legally, to recover his insurance. Why should 
he if it burn through his positive fault or careless omission to 
reasonably provide for its safety? Why should not the law void the in- 
surance when the loss is due to the owner's negligent act? Such 
a provision would be within the just rule of the common law that a 
man shall so use his own as not to injure another; and it accords with 
social equity and the nature of the insurance contract that the insured 
should be bound to a reasonable diligence in the protection of the prop- 
erty in his control. There would be no danger of the too rigorous en- 
forcement of such a law, as juries could be trusted not to find the fact of 
negligence unless clearly proven. While just in itself it would also con- 
sult public policy, which desires the conservation of useful wealth ; by 
the inducemert of self-interest it would offer to owners to exercise a 
greater care for the safety of their property, than though, regardless of 
their conduct in relation to it, their indemnity was sure in case of loss. 


‘* The statistics show a large proportion of fires preventable by common 
prudence. More than one-tenth of the fires in Massachusetts, year by 
year, originate in defective chimneys alone, and, doubtless, a proper in- 
vestigation would trace the cause of a large fraction of the rest to some 
vice in design or construction. Why should not the owner or insurer 
have an action for damages where the loss is caused by a defect attribut- 
able to the neglect of an architect, builder or o her person? Ifamechanic, 
who holds himself out as competent in his trade, so negligently constructs 
a building that it takes fire and is destroyed from that cause, he should 
be answerable.. And so of the architect, whose assumed skill and 
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knowledge are relied on to design a structure in accordance with reason- 
able conditions of safety. Admonished by knowledge of such liability, 
we might fairly anticipate a larger degree of diligence and fidelity in their 
employment on the part of architects, builders and others responsible for 
the construction of buildings exposed to perils by fire. 

‘‘These remarks are desizned as suggestive only, and not asmature 
opinion as to specific measures of legislation. They may serve to indi- 
cate the domain in which civil and municipal regulation and authority 
can usefully act. Of the jurisdiction of government, regardful of the 
common weal, for the protection of property and life, to regulate the con- 
Struction and use and inspection of buildings, with reference to health 
and safety, there can be no controversy. The legislature has asserted it 
in frequent statutes. It remains to consider how far it is wise to enforce 
the jurisdiction, and what measures may be adopted conservative of the 
public good in that department of legislation and civil superintendence.” 


SUMMARY OF CAUSES OF FIREs. 






































Cause. | No Cause. No. 
BIOUIIR soon ¢asmrccdsccuseses | 462 Rats and matches........-.... 13 
WERROWN.. accccceccessovsces 435 | BYICHON 200 ccccccccsscccoscne 13 
Incendiary (as reported)....... | 291 Sparks from forge............ 10 
Defective chimney...........-- | 176 | Thawing water pipes......... Io 
Kerosene lamp or stove......- 102 Clothes exposed to lamp or 
Forest fires (reported in part OVE se cenewsceecdssciscees - 
a soecmep 99 Hot iron on woodwork ....... 6 
Children with matches,........ A io eee 6 
Overheated stove.............- 64 | Breaking lantern.........-... 4 
MOTIONS «65:00:65 6ccceccwess 63 | Defective oven...........-.-- 4 
Sparks from chimney....----.. 57 Plumber's furnace............ 4 
Careless use of matches ..-...- 53 Sparks from picker........... 4 
SMORING .....ccccccccvcscedes 40 Sparks from kiln.............. 4 
WONOG cx sicesesrresenceess 31 || Boiling over fat.............. 3 
— Ccecccevccsoescccece 3r | Electric light wire............ 3 
Ashes in wooden vessel........ 29 Explosion of gas............ 2 
Sparks from stove or furnace... 2 | From coftee roaster .......... 2 
Exposure to gas jet.....-......| 25 | Sparks from hoisting engine . 2 
Detective heating apparatus... --| 23 Explosion of chemicals........ I 
Ignition of volatile oil .....---- 20 —— 
Sparks from locomotive ....... 19 BOR venteccesonveos Sees | 2,233 
Stx YEAr’s Fires AND LossEs. 
Nestier| Amount In Total Partial 
} - a 
YEAR of Fires. | Insurance. Damage. surance Paid.| Losses. | Losses. 
EE er 1,728 | $7,703,226 , $3,683,265 | $2,525,182 | $532 | $1,196 
1870... .cceceece 1,852 8,086,657 3,626,430 2,604,274 605 | 1,247 
1880. .-... 1,722 11,033,541 4,454,221 3,159,515 596, 1,126 
TOBE... cccccss.. | 1,694 | 11,414,779 4,312,642 3,059,424 SIT 1,183 
BONE. oc ccccsevvcce 1,758 | 12,406,617 4,789,906 3,688,780 529 1,229 
BOOZ... ccccccces. 2,233 | 12,325,823 4,686,759 | 3,093,971 666 | 1,567 
Co) ae 10,987 | $62,970,043 | $25,553,223 | $18,131,146 $3,439 + $7,548 
Average *....... 1,831 | 10,495,007 4,258,871 3,021,858 | 573) 1,258 
| | 





* To preserve the ratio of fires as of former years the number of forest fires—gq— is not 
included in the above average. 





An Act to Prevent ‘‘ Underground” Insurance. 


Tue following is the full text of the law passed by the New York legis- 
lature, signed last week by the Governor, relative to the designation of 
the Superintendent of Insurance as an attorney to accept legal service in 
behalf of other State and foreign companies, and to prevent insurance in 
unauthorized companies: 


An Act seting to service of process upon insurance companies and associations 
of other States of the United States and of foreign countries. 

SECTION 1. No insurance company or association organized under the laws of 
any other State of the United States, or of any foreign government, shall directly 
or indirectly issue policies, take risks, or transact business in this State until it has 
complied with the insurance laws, and having first appointed, in writing, the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department of this State to be the true and lawul attor- 
ney of such company in and for this State, upon whom all lawful processes in an 
action or proceeding against the company may be served with the same effect as if 
the company or association existed in this State. A certificate of such appointment 
duly certified and authenticated shall be filed in the office of the Superintendent of 
the Insurance Department, and copies certified by him shall be deemed sufficient 
evidence in regard thereto. Service upon such attorney shall thereafter be deemed 
a service upon the company or association. 

SEC. 2. enever lawful processes against an insurance company or association 
shall be served upon the Superintendent of the Insurance Department under the 
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rovisions of this act, he shall forthwith forward a copy of the 

him by mail, prepaid, and directed to the secretary of the company or Served on 
or in the case of a foreign company or association to the resident mana : 
appoiuted general agent in this country. For each copy of process the Suse 
ent shall collect the sum of two dollars, which shall be paid by the lain 
time of such service, the same to be recovered by him as part of th at the 
bursements if he succeeds in the suit. 

SEc. 3. This act shall take effect olny days after its passage, at which date 
companies or associations that have failed to comply with its requirements 
cease the transaction of business herein until after they shall comply with alj 
requirements to entitle thein to transact business in this State, An attorneyshi 
now in force shall continue in effect until a new appointment is made and filled 
provided in the first section of this act. as 

SEc. 4. Any agents, brokers or persons acting for himself or on behalf of an 
other person or persons in soliciting or Dg osy policies or risks on pro 
located in this State, or in any manner aiding the transaction of business rts 
company or assocfation that has neglected or refused to comply with this act "eal 
be deemed guilty of misdemeanor. ' 

SEC. 5. All acts or parts of acts requiring any other designation of attorney, so 
far as the same relates to insurance companies or associations, are hereby repeal 
The term of process in this act includes any writ, summons or order w ereby an’ 
suit, action or proceeding shall be commenced or which shall be insured in or fon 
any suit, action or proceeding. 





Life Insurance in Virginia. 


THE following shows a comparison of premiums received by life insur. 
ance companies in Virginia in 1882 and 1883: 

















Name, | 1882. 1883, 

IR sionaadcriedenss 555 Haws ileionGenaeberneesom $4,941 
RIIINE cos cinren sendessesessocene Peesvreesonrenees 73,601 $6 
Life Insurance Company of Virgina........------.... 35.872 30,665 
a a svscsa vette parwebaeerapheaaniersien 11,722 9,021 
Maryland,.....e...cecsscccses Cecccverccccccccvcveces 16,123 19,456 
Mutual, New York... ...cccccccocccccccccccccssecces 155,683 178,008 
ok >= eee ene | 22,430 34.680 
PO SEN os cscs cccvcntcccecsascdeneseee 31,905 41,637 
DIRIOR BIMUEL .. . cco vendscccvcesdepevercssecesoesect 4 840 No report. 
Washington...........sscecee privereserervetsoers+s | 15,742 11,024 
TS i ansnnrixewand ee datedteestiwdie (ones | $372,859 $402,137 








The £tna and’ Union Mutual Life Companies have not reported, and 
their license to do business in Virginia has not been issued in 1883. The 
“Etna also fa‘led to report last year, 





The Affairs of the Irving. 


Tue developments in the matters regarding the Irving Insurance Com- 
pany have excited more than ordinary interest during the past week, The 
severe statement addressed by Superintendent McCall to the Irving In 
surance Company, calling upon the stockholders to make good an im- 
pairment of capital of $11,238.22, received careful attention at a meeting 
of the board of directors on Thursday. It seems that the Superintend- 
ent’s conclusions have been arrived at largely through testimony taken in 
the office of the company. The directors accordingly took steps to have 
a most careful examination made of all the risks, accounts, assets and 
liabilities up to the close of May. The action of President Bernales in 
immediately guaranteeing the amount of the impairment on the promul- 
gation of the statement by the Superintendent was approved, and the 
board took steps to secure the united action of the individual stockholders 
in making good the reported impairment. The board also elected a vice- 
president to fill the place of the late Mr. Crowell, and W. F. R. Mills 
was succeeded in the secretaryship by William Wood. It was voted that 
the United Fire Reinsurance Company should be given six months’ 
notice that its reinsurance contract with the Irving will be annulled at the 
end of that time. The following circular letter was issued on Saturday 
by President Albo de Bernales : 

To the Agents, Stockholders and others interested in the Irving Fire Insurance Com- 

pany of New York. 

DEAR SirRs:—Your attention has doubtless been drawn to the various reports 
and newspaper articles regarding this company, and it is adyisable to inform you 
that such have all arisen solely on account of the junior officers’ desire to either 
‘‘rule or wreck the company.” The whole matters were fully discussed before the 
directors, and the result was the resignation of the secretary and the retirement of 
the superintendent of agencies. Harmony has since ensued in the company, and 
the Hon. John W. Ferdon has accepted the position of vice-president, and William 
Wood, one of the directors of the company, has been appointed secretary. The 
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following extract from The Tribune of this date will intorm you as to the steps the 
directors have decided to take to protect and secure the company’s credit and busi- 
yr a meeting of the directors of the Irving Fire Insurance company yesterday 
a resolution was adopted instructing the officers to make a careful investigation of 
all accounts, assets and liabilities of the company to the end of May, 1884, the 
same to be confirmed and sworn to by expert accountants and submitted to the 
board. The officers were also instructed, pursuant to the recommendation of the 
Insurance Superintendent, to make a most careful scrutiny of all risks on the books 
of the company, canceling all those noted as undesirable, and to pass only those 
absolutely first-class. The requisition for $12,000 to meet the impairment of the 
company's capital was complied with.” * 7 * ; 
Copies of the statement, when completed, will be duly published. 
Yours faithfully, DE BERNALES, President. 
President Bernales is confident that the liabilities of the Irving, under 
-the thorough examination now in progress, will be considerably reduced. 
He states that Superintendent McCall’s report has had little if any effect 
on the business of the company, but three cancellations having resulted 
therefrom. He gives assurance that the company will be maintained in 
sound condition and that it will remain in the field as an active candidate 
for business. E 
The following paragraph from the recent fire report of Insurance Com- 
missioner Tarbox of Massachusetts will be read with interest just now: 
By request of its president, the Irving Insurance Company of New York was ex- 
amined in February last [1884] and its annual statement, as well as the integrity of 
its business management, verified. 





Life Insurance in Pennsylvania. 
Tue following shows the business transacted in Pennsylvania during the 
year ending December 31, 1883, by the regular life companies authorized 
to do business in the State : 








Policies Insurance 


















Name or Company. teow g Wau | Premiums. Losses. 

Atna, Hartford ......0++eeeeeee- 402 $887,092 | $220,520 | $181,151 
American, Philadelphia.......... 17 23.600 704.405 141,206 
Berkshire, Pittsfield........------ 213 520,655 95,678 43.564 
Brooklyn, New York .......----- 289 304.478 45,531 6,153 
Connecticut General, Hartford... 9 23,595 14,894 23.619 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford.... 30 710,155 316,648 269,852 
Continental, Hartford............ 15 242,000 15,549 16,398 
Equitable, New York. Pe 1,217 5,138.690 494,490 242,691 
Germania, New York......------ 3,393 530,235 84,057 44,982 
Girard L., An. and Trust, Phila.. 3 2,915 50,709 | 77,750 
Home, Brooklyn .........++0..-- 15 28,117 15,608 | 15,845 
Homeeopathic Mutual, New York 137 88,453 11,826 | 16,178 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston...| 13,040 1,387 23 84,129 | 25.440 
Manhattan, New York........... 205 655,954 79,278 | 122,616 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springf'd. 156 405, 105 74.496 | 73 767 
Metropolitan, New York......... 79,471 8,572,826 163,856 | 90,434 
Mutual, New York......... ‘00-5 1,455 4,000,355 1,220,411 786.564 
Mutual Benefit, Newark ......... 477 1,429,004 352,470 333,919 
National, Montpelier............. 867 904,000 39.907 11,000 
National of U. S. of A., Wash't'n 13 16,020 11,925 14,714 
New England Mutual, Boston ... 471 1,449.393 267,380 200,956 
Dc scvigcrestecsécassa 1,085 3,018,195 401,506 115.882 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 540 1,218,151 221,071 116,000 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia....... 1,239 2,637,275 789,055 319.573 
Pennsylvania Co. for Ins. on Lives} ...... | 9 «+-+-++- 9,279 5,000 
Phcenix Mutual, Hartford........ 51 84,457 25,188 | 26,824 
Presbyterian An. and L., Phila... 9 8,000 11,470 11,535 
Provident Life and Trust, Phila.. 1,247 3.986, 100 811,776 175,123 
Provident Savings, New York.... 179 596,200 3.316 250 
Prudential, Newark. ..........0. 60,239 5,137,400 73 636 # 

State Mutual, Worcester......... 69 331,000 28, 500 
Travelers, Hartford (Life Dept.).. 192 310, 164 62,322 16,173 
Union Central, Cincinnati . sooeee| 549 807,000 54.475 | 6,000 
Union Mutual, Portland......... 33 49,880 32,879 | 22,101 
United States, New York........ 94 | 292,250 36,625 22,810 
Vermont, Burlington ..........-. 56 71,000 1,046 | vecbas 
Washington, New York ......... 243 | 607,360 112,900 | 47,516 











Nie 5c Ke cdiewkansenins 168,133 | $46,474,312 | $6,538,978 | $3,679,982 














Assessment Insurance in Pennsylvania. 
Tue life report of Insurance Commissioner Forster for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1883, shows that the receipts and expenditures of the twenty-four 
S0-operative life associations of Pennsylvania have fallen off during the 





past year. Many of the smallercompanies are gradually retiring, and as an 
indication of the wane of co-operation in the State, whereas the total 
number of members in these associations at the beginning of the year 
was 28,238, at the close of the year the total number was but 22,790. 


We extract from the Commissioner’s report : 


The jurisdiction of this department over assessment life companies is of very 
limited character. The act of May1, 1876, provided for their organization upon 
very liberal conditions. They were exempted from the general provisions of that 
act so long as they refrained from violations of their charters. It was only because 
many of these organizations violated their charters by engaging in the ‘ grave- 
yard”’ business, that this department was enabled to proceed against them and 
procure their dissolution. 

This act was silent as to assessment life companies of other States. No provision 
was made for licensing them to do business here. The general requirements ot 
the law in relation to all life companies of other States were applicable to some of 
these companies, because the act of 1873 declared it ‘‘ unlawful for any person, 
company or corporation to negotiate or solicit, within this State, any contract of 
insurance,” without complying fully with the provisions of that act. This operated 
to the exclusion of companies making ‘‘contracts of insurance,"’ and unable to 
comply with the terms of the law. The question whether their policies or certifi- 
cates were ‘‘contracts of insurance" was a material one, and the courts of this 
State having decided that contracts to pay uncertain sums were not contracts of in- 
surance, within the meaning of this act, many companies of other States entered 
this State under this protection, whether they contracted to pay certain or uncer- 
tain sumsat maturity. ‘fo add to the confusion, they obtained from the State De- 
partment certificates of registration, as foreign corporations, under an act which 
confers no authority to issue licences to any insurance company, and used these cer- 
tificates as evidence of compliance with the laws of this State. The opinion of the 
attorney-general, published in the report of this department for 1882, is a full 
answer to this claim. 

All questions as to the rights of these companies in this State have been set at 
rest by the passage of the act of June 5, 1883. This act has adouble purpose. It 
requires all companies organized to ‘‘ insure lives On the assessment plan,” under 
the law of this State, to secure applications for not less than $500,000 insurance, by 
not less than two hundred persons, and to have $10,000 in cash deposited in bank 
to the credit of the mortuary fund of the proposed corporation, applicable to no 
other purpose, before letters patent can be issued by the Governor. It requires all 
policies to be supported by an insurable interest, and places these companies gen- 
erally under the qualified jurisdiction of this department. 

This act also provides for the licensing, by the Insurance Commissioner, of cor- 
porations of other States ‘‘ carrying on the business of life or accident insurance on 
the assessment plan,” upon the payment of a fee of twenty-five dollars annually 
and filing the following papers: A certified copy of its charter. A statement of 
business, showing the condition of the company. A certificate under oath of the 
president and secretary, setting forth that it has paid, and has the ability to pay, its 
policies or certificates to the full limit named therein. A certificate from the Insur- 
ance Commissioner or other officer of the State by which the company is incor 
porated, that Pennsylvania companies of like character are authorized to do busi 
ness in its State upon compliance with the laws thereof. A copy of the company s 
policy or certificate of membership, showing that death losses are, in the main, pro- 
vided for by assessments upon surviving members. A power of attorney, authoriz- 
ing an agent resident in this State to accept service of process for the company. 
Any officer or agent of any such corporation or association doing business in this 
State without complying with the above requrements shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, upon conviction, punished by fine or imprisonment, or both. 

This legislation was shaped wholly by representatives of assessment companies 
and in their interest. In the main, it cannot fail to be beneficial. It puts an end 
to the organization of companies without any substantial foundation, as was the 
case when so many disreputable companies were incorporated under the act of 
1876, This may be locking the stable door after the horse has been stolen, but it is 
nevertheless well to have it securely bolted. It quiets all questions as to the status 
in Pennsylvania of assessment companies of other States, but contains some singu- 
lar discriminations in their favor. For instance, it authorizes the licensing of assess- 
ment accident companies of other States, and makes no provision for the incorpora- 
tion of similar companies of this State. No assessment accident company can be 
organized here, but if organized elsewhere it may be licensed here. It discriminates 
largely as against regular or level premium life companies of other States, and in 
favor of assessment companies, by licensing the latter upon the payment of a small 
annual fee, when the former are taxed on all their premiums and required to pay 
for the licensing of all their agents. It is difficult to assign any reason for the taxa- 
tion of the premiums taken by one class of life companies in this State which does 
not apply with equal force to the other class of companies. If the money paid to 
the regular companies of other States by the residents of this State for the insurance 
of their lives is the legitimate subject of taxation, why not the money paid to as- 
sessment companies of other States for the same purpose? In both cases it is paid 
to foreign corporations by citizens of this State for the same purpose, the insurance 
of their lives, and the form in which the payments are made is of no consequence 
as affecting the equity of the tax. As a simple question of revenue, without affirm- 
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ing or denying the propriety of taxing life premiums or payments in any shape or 
form, there is a manifest inconsistency in taxing the premiums of regular companies 
in consideration of granting them permission to do business here, and then grant. 
ing the same permission to rival companies without consideration to the State, to 
diminish, if possible, the basis upon which her tax is levied and from which a con- 
siderable portion of her revenue is derived. 

Not only in the matter of taxation, but in the general cost of doing business in 
this State, there is a discrimination in favor of assessment companies, as they are 
not required to pay for a license for each agent as are other companies. Doubtless 
it is entirely just and proper to permit the assessment companies to do business in 
this State under the sanction of law, but their history has not been such as to 
warrant the belief that they come here for the sole purpose of conferring a boon 
upon the citizens of this State, and are, therefore, entitled to peculiar encourage- 
ment from our laws. 


The future of assessment insurance is a source of anxiety to many minds. The 
sore experience of the people of this State with the worst form of this business, has 
caused deep distrust, but has not destroyed the confidence of a large class of per- 
sons in the security and stability of this method of insurance when properly con- 
ducted. Companies of this State do not show any great measure of success, but 
companies of other States, notably of New York, having had a successful career at 
home, have come here with revised methods and lavish promises, and have secured 
many members. Some of these organizations have large accessions of new mem- 
bers, collect assessments easily, and pay losses promptly, and thereby inspire con- 
fidence that this process will continue indefinitely. This confidence as to the present 
in the early years of the compamy, when the volume of its business is constantly in- 
creasing, may be well placed, but as to the future entirely fallacious, The companies 
may for a long time continue to afford term insurance from year to year, and ultim- 
ately fail to afford life insurance to those members who contribute most to their re- 
sources ; but so long as the members pay no greater rates than are required by 
ordinary life companies for annual or term insurance, they have no immediate 
cause for alarm. ‘Thetime for serious alarm begins when the company commences 
to retrograde in membership and increase in assessments. Then members have 
good reason to look to the future with solicitude and inquire if this is the kind of 
life insurance they were promised. Unfortunately, when this time comes, they may 
have passed: the time of life when they can afford to pay for other insurance, and 
are placed in a serious dilemma, not knowing whether it is better to continue to pay 
and take their chances, or to abandon their policies. 


This is not an imaginary difficulty. It is impressed upon the Commissioner by 
actual occurrences. For instance, letters of this tenor are frequently received. 
One writes in substance: ‘‘I am about sixty years of age and have been a member 
of the company for ten years. When my policy was taken, the agent as- 
sured me that the assessments would not exceed a certain sum annually, but they 
have increased far beyond that sum and beyond my ability to pay. One assessment 
is scarcely paid before I have notice of another. I want to know how the company 
stands and if it is reliable. What do you advise me to do?’ When confronted by 
inquiries of this character, what answer can be made? The inquirer cannot.be 
assured that the company will pay his claim at maturity, and to abandon his 
policy may result in loss to his family in case he should die before the 
company. If he had paid no more than necessary to insure his life year to year 
his cause of complaint would not be so serious, but he has entered into a life con- 
tract, has already paid more than life rates, and finds himself without life insurance. 
Such cases are not rare, and they impress one most forcibly with the fallacy of the 
assessment plan for life insurance, whatever merits it may possess in other respects. 





Companies conducted on this plan may be prudently and honorably and econ- 
omically managed and yet fail to overcome the difficulties inherent in the system, 
simply because they have essayed to accomplish the impossible. It must be ob- 
vious to the least skilled observer, that unless the membership of a company is 
continually recruited from the ranks of the young, the average age of its members is 
constantly increasing, and the assessments to pay death losses correspondingly en- 
larging. ‘The life of the company is in its new members. When it eases to attract 
these it begins to decay. The ratio of assessments must keep pace with the increas- 
ing death-rate. This fact of itself operates to deplete the ranks of the company 
more rapidly than death ; and the two causes working together—death and distrust 
—accelerate the progress of the company downward. 


All this has been forseen and most vehemently denied. Various ‘‘ plans” have 
been adopted to defeat the operations of time and death, and to put off the evil day, 
but all these are dependent for their success upon the continued growth of the com- 
pany in membership. The moment it ceases to attract the young it begins to 
travel the downward road; and when it does, what is to become of the aged mem- 
bers, who have contributed to the payment of losses for many years with the expec- 
tation that their heirs would reap the reward? What will remain to pay their 
claims? Somebody must finally suffer, and it will, unfortunately, be those who 
have remained longest and contributed most to the support of the company. 


The truth of these observations is very strikingly illustrated by the experience of 
an assessment life company of this State, which has been conducted with a reason- 
able degree of prudence and economy, has not taken risks without medical examin- 
ation, has paid its losses as they occurred by assessments, which have not for years 
exceeded the amounts necessary to pay these losses ; has, in short, so conducted its 
business as to make assessment life insurance permanent, if permanence in this 








business is attainable. Yet, with all these favoring circumstances, the tran 
of the past six years show these results : 
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The cost to the members was greater than is represented by the assessments, for 
in these years the company collected $383,061.50 for annual dues, which seem to 
have paid operating expenses and left the assessments applicable to the payment of 
losses. The losses paid were $2,827,224.07, and the assessments $2,844,177. Tak- 
ing the assessments of each year as representing the cost to the members, it will be 
observed that this cost has nearly doubled in six years. In the same period the 
average instrafice carried, which is the basis of assessment, has diminished by the 
sum of $6,795,500, ‘The average age of members increases with each year, while 
the basis of assessment diminishes and the ratio ot assessments and cost to the 
assured increases. This process cannot go on for many years without putting an 
end to the company. This can only be averted by the accession of new and 
younger members, and this seems a forlorn hope. These are not easy to obtain 
by a company whose membership is advanced in years. 

The average age of the members of this company is about fifty years, At this 
age the one-year term rate per thousand, according to the standard of this State 
(American Experience and four and a half per cent interest), is net $13.19, and with 
a loading of thirty-three and a third per cent is $17.59. The cost to the members 
is, therefore, double the rates for one-year term insurance, with no security for the 
future, without which security life insurance is not worth having. 





MERE MENTION. 





—The Standard Life and Accident Insurance Company of Detroit has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $100,000. 


—Last week, David B. Reeler, the only president of the late Trades. 
mens Insurance Company of New York, died, aged 81 years. 


—At Montreal, Justice Jette has rendered a decision upholding the 
Quebec government’s right to impose a tax on insurance companies. 

—The premiums received by the German fire insurance companies in 
1882 amounted to 85,060,041 marks, an increase of 4,590,963 marks over 
1881. 

—Charles E. Fleming has succeeded James R. Lott, who has resigned 
the presidency of the Mechanics and Traders Insurance Company of 
New York. 


—W. F. R. Mills, the late secretary of the Irving, has gone into the 
general insurance agency business, in New York city, the firm name be- 
ing Mills & Alden. 

—Alfred James, vice-president of the Northwestern National of Mil- 
waukee, has almost recovered from his recent illness, and is again at- 
tending to business. : 


—J.A. Miller & Co., the well-known Chicago agents, have been ap- 
pointed general agents for the North, for the Germania Insurance Com- 
pany of New Orleans, 


—Reports from Hanoverand other places show that the State insurance 
law is meeting with all kinds of difficulties, and that the workmen give 4 
preference to their own aid societies. 

—I. L. Register, the financial agent of the Equitable Life at Philadel 
phia, has just completed his personal insurance in the society for $100,000, 
the largest amount that that company will accept on any individual life. 


—L. Welch of Kansas City, a brother of Orrin T. Welch, late Superia- 
tendent of Insurance of Kansas, has been appointed special agent of the 
Milwaukee Mechanics Insurance Company, for Nebraska, Kansas and 
Coiorado. 


—It has been announced that the Citizens and Monarch Insurance 
Companies have been organized at Des Moines during the present year 
The facts are that a controlling interest in the stock of the Oskaloosa In 
surance Company of Oskaloosa, incorporated in 1881, was, in the early 
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ring, purchased by Des Moines capitalists, and the company changed | meet the increased outlay must come in the end from the propertyowners 
= A to the Monarch Insurance Company of Des Moines, It was | who seek indemnity from loss by fire. Every tax that is levied upon 


first proposed to change the name to the Citizens. The president of 
ya Monarch is B. F. Allen, and the secretary is H. L. Richardson, 


_The names of the officers of the Chenango County Fire Underwrit- 
ers Association are S. S. Stafford of Oxford, president, and E. B. 
Thompson of Norwich, secretary. The officers of the Erie County Board 
of Underwriters are Chas. D. Bigelow of Gowanda and I. D. Clark of 


Springville. 

—The Metropolitan agency of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company claims that its business in April was over one-tenth of the 
entire amount written by the company in the same time, and that the 


average premium on this new insurance was ninety-nine dollars per $1000 


of insurance. 

—A paragraph in a western newspaper, among the Milwaukee items, 
reads; ‘‘F. H. White, the general western manager of the Boston Ma- 
rine InsuranceeCompany, is in the city, looking after the settlements of 
losses incurred last fall.” We wonder if it takes the Boston Marine six 
months or so to adjust losses ? 


—Chicago is getting about as bad as New York. Last week one of the 
demoralizing local agencies tried to have a form of policy permitting 
manufacturing substituted for the old form, on the hardware risk of Kelley, 
Mans & Co. Rate, eighty-five cents. Several of the underwriters were 
cute enough to detect the deception, and refused to substitute new form 
without an advance in the rate. 


—Suit was commenced last Saturday, at Milwaukee, in the county court, 
by Mrs. Katharine Salentine agairist the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of New Jersey, to recover on two insurance policies of $3000 
each, carried by her husband, Peter Salentine. The latter committed sui- 
cide during the winter. The company refuses to pay, alleging suicide to 
be without the terms of the policies. 


—The Hartford Steam Boiler and Inspection Insurance Company, 
having decided to insure the lives of engineers and other persons against 
damages by the explosion of insured boilers, will insert the following in 
its policy: ‘‘Against loss of life or personal injury of engineer or fire- 
men, or other persons in the employ of the assured, by the explosion of 
the above-insured steam boiler, payable to the assured in trust for the 
benefit of such person or persons or their legal representatives.” 


—The Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Company has removed to 
new quarters at No. 66 Liberty street, nearly opposite the late location. 
The growth of business, aided by the company’s mode of adjusting losses, 
by the substitution of new plates in place of the damaged ones, have made 
it necessary to increase the facilities to meet the constant requests of 
claimants to replace their lights with new glass. The company has plate 
glass on sale at the new offices. The surplus of the Metropolitan is 
now nearly equal to its capital, a fact that is evidence of its prosperity 
and good management. 


—In the current number of Our Society Journal, in an article referring 
to THe Specrator, occurs the following: ‘‘In the controversy that has 
arisen between that journal and the Mutual Reserve, some personalities 
have crept in that never should have appeared. THE SpecraTor is manly 
enough to say that it has been misled, and regrets its share in this phase 
of the controversy ; we can scarcely do less, and we do regret that any- 
thing of a personal nature has appeared in our columns regarding either 
the editors or proprietors of that journal. Like themselves, we have 
been misled by mischief-makers, who were desirous of stirring up strife, 
and whose statements now appear, from evidence submitted to us, un- 
worthy of credence. THe SpecTaror still expresses its disbelief in the 
capability of assessment insurance to fulfill its mission.” 


~Insurance Superintendent R. B. Morris of Kansas says in his annual 
report just issued: “ The spirit of excessive taxation is an unfriendly one, 
fostered undoubtedly by the idea that the insurance companies are rich, 
and are reaping large profits from the community, and that every cent which 
the public can collect from them is clear gain. But the people must re- 
member that every dollar collected in taxes from the insurance companies 
must be paid back in premiums. They have no other way of escape. 
Their premiums are their principal source of revenue, and if the cost of 
doing business is doubled by immoderate taxation the sum necessary to 





an insurance company—every fee that it is compelled to pay—must 
weaken the company, unless these assessments are collected from the 
people in the form of increased premiums, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the officers of the insurance companies will use their utmost endeav- 
ors to protect their own interests.” 

—The following is complimentary to the Penn Mutual Life: ‘* Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, Insurance Department, Boston, May 16th, 
1884 ; Samuel C. Huey, president of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Dear Sir: The examination of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, made by this department, is now complete. 
It has been critically thorough. With the result I am both content and 
gratified. The examination finds the financial condition of the company 
on the 31st day of December, 4883, as follows: Total assets, $9,063,410.37; 
total liabilities, $7,706,867.53 ; surplus as to policyholders, $1,356,542.84. 
The liabilities are estimated by the Massachusetts standard. In the ap- 
praisements of assets, our valuation exceeds that of the company in its 
annual statement by $69,877.13. The investments and general business 
conduct of the affairs of the company are approved. In fine, it is my 
pleasure to say officially that the examination justifies the high reputation 
the company enjoys with the public, and my confidence in its stability 
and honorable management. I am, very truly yours, John K. Tarbox, 
Insurance Commissioner. 

—The life report of the Michigan Insurance Commissioner has this 
paragraph: “ The delusion as to keeping down the average age by ad- 
mitting new members in place of those deceased, with which the demon- 
strations made by such figures is sought to be met, may be seen by a few 
additional figures. If the society consists of 1000 members of the aver- 
age age of forty, at the beginning of the year, and within, the year ten die of 
the average age of fifty-one, and ten others are admitted of the average 
age of thirty-one, the sum of all the ages at the beginning of the year is 
40,000 years, and at the end of the year 41,000, less the 510 years of those 
dying, and plus the 310 years of the new members, or an aggregate of 
40,800 years, showing an increase of eight-tenths of a year in the average 
age. Taking the entire membership, deaths as they would naturally 
occur, and the places supplied by new members of the average age of 
those admitted the first year, and figures would demonstrate that the aver- 
age age would in thirty years increase from forty to over fifty-nine years. 
Another plan, with a benefit diminishing according to age, at the date of 
admission, is in effect the same plan, and neither better nor worse, except 
it may help a little to hide results from the members.” 


—As regards the strict State supervision of regular life companies and 
the need of closer supervision of co-operative life associations, Insurance 
Superintendent Morris of Kansas says in his report just issued: “ Com- 
panies organized by good business men with capital and credit, and con- 
ducted on strict business principles, are compelled by law to pass exam- 
ination by this department, making reports and submitting statements, 
with every imaginable safe-guard thrown around them; while any ap- 
parently plausible scheme, concocted by men without standing, is per- 
mitted to operate within the State regardless of all restrictions. It is only 
when, emboldened by success, the originators become too open and flagrant 
in their violations of criminal law, that they can be reached; and when 
suppres8ed in one shape, the scheme breaks out in another, these men 
exhibiting a fertility of invention that would make them most successful 
if their energies were applied to legitimate business. Successful co-opera- 
tion is possible only when based upon confidence that that which is 
pledged will be performed. Within the secret benevolent societies this is 
guaranteed by the bounden honor and assumed obligations of the mem- 
bers. With these societies there is no society to interfere ; but beyond 
those limits the necessity for legislation becomes more and more appar- 
ent when we see the State overrun with so-called ‘‘ co-operative” con- 
cerns, founded on the credulity of their patrons, who are not aware that 
all legislative restrictions have been removed, and that there are no safe- 
guards thrown around them. The lack of law makes it possible fora 
live-stock co-operative company, suppressed because of its violation of 
criminal law, to transfer policies to human beings, and become a co- 
operative life association. The absence of legal restrictions makes it pos- 
sible for a company to charter in Florida, Texas, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
or any other State, and then, through unscrupulous agents, transact its 
business in Kansas.” 
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New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
a 
Last Net Last Se 
3. ££ DivipEND yy hae Sa Book Divipenp hs 
33 Capital Value of Pap. 38 Capital Value of Pai, Ry ? 
NAME OF COMPANY, 8% | 52470 ~ ) NAME OF COMPANY. 42 | Pata mp. | Stace, |———__ Si 
ath ° €7 $100, Price o > er Zico, o 
» des Fan. | Date. |Per Ct.| Date. | (Per % Fan. 1, Date. leer S38 
1884. Cent.) | 1884. | 24 
rai oa | | | ue tA ery 
Agricultural............-. $15 $500,000 | $125.64 | Jan.,’83| 10 | .---.... 200 SE Ec cnieteoncanieavans $100 | $4,000,000 | $181.74 it Apr.,’84 5 28 
Albany 200,000} 161.85 \*July, 83 | 5 vteenese | 3 142% American, PE iniesedestocecssds | 100 300,000 | 141.27 — 84] § 11 
400,000 | 252.62 \* Jan., 84) 5 Mar. 7,'84| 155 American, Newark.............---- . -£ 600,000 | 238.90 ar., 183 | s0 } 
| | American, Philadelphia-........... 100 400,000 | 237.89 /* Oct. »,'83| a 175 
200,000} 127.64 |*Jan.,’84| 5 |Mar. 5, “84, 113 American Central, St. Louis....-..- 25 600,000] 137.01 |*Jan.,’84 | 5 ug 
200,000] 265.57 |*Jan., "84 7. |Mer. T4y, “83! 175 Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 33% 200,000 | 102.94 \* July, "83 3 
153,000] 233.69 |*Jan., 84 7% |May 1, "84! 170 Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000} 131.42 |*Jan,, ie é 138 
| ; | California, San Francisco..... .| Ico 600,000} 118.80 |t Jan.,” 3 129 
200,0c0 | 109.14 | Jan., 84 ae Too Citizens, Pitisburga.... omens coo] 9 500,000} 105.39 Is qane "4 4 13 
200,000 | 372.19 |* July,’ 83, 7% : 200 Commercial, San Fra cisco..-....-.| 100 200,000] 153.48 |¢ Jan.,’84 1 195 ‘ 
300,000} 243.31 |*Jan., '84| 5 |Mayi2,'84' 150 Concordia, sEwesine.. + Cae 200,000 144 8x |_Jan., '84 4 tae 
onnecticut, Hartford..........-..- 100 1,000,000 28.24 |*Jan., "84 5 a 
210,002 | 182.99 |*Feb.,’84 5 |Apr. 9,’84) t20 Detroit F. and M., Detroit......... 30 300,000 | 198.21 |*Jan.,’83| 5 - 
250,000] 146.59 |*Jan., 84] 5 |Apr.16,'84) 125% | Eliot, Boston.........-.--------+-- 100 200,000 | 144.32 |* Oct.,’83| 5 | rayy 
200,000} 170,50 |tNov. "83 2 |Juneas,’83 115 Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 10 300,000} 117.15 |* Jan,,'84 2 100 
Fire Association, Philadelphia pehee 50 | 500,000] 262.90 |*Jan., "84 20 540 
200,000 | 122.89 \* Jan, "84 3% |Julyrz, 83 go Fire Ins. Co. , County of Philadelphia} :00 200,000} 125.31 |* july, 83 5 ~ 
1,000,000} 266.18 |*Jan.,’84 7.70|Mar.19,'84! 238 Firemans Fund, San Francisco..... 100 | 752,000} 125.94 |t Jan., "84 3 132 
300,000 | 326.11 |*Oct.,’83 7% |May 8,84! 245 Firemens, Baltimore .....-....--..- 18 378,000} 118.79 | Jan., ’8 3 a8 
, ’ 
200,000 | 127.89 | Jan.,’84 3 Apr.30.’84 80 Firemens, Dayton.....-.......--...- 20 250,000| 107.29 |tJuly, 83 2 150 
200,010] 136.59 |*Jan., 84 3% |Oct. 4 83 100% Firemens, Newark...-------------- | 2g 500,000 | 246.39 /*Jan., a 6 18o 
200,000 | 141.59 |*Jan., 84 5 Feb. 6,’84! 110 First National, Worcester.......... | 100 | 200,000 92.81 Feb., 3 qe 
‘ ‘ 7 Franklin, Philadelphia 100 | 400,000 | 312.57 |t Jan., 8 5 337 
Firemens........-------- 17 204,000} 124.92 | Jam.,’84/ 4 |Feb.11.’84) 85 German, Pittsburgh.---- -| 50 | 200,000] 150.52 Jan.,’ 84 é } ae 
Firemans Trust ...--.---- 10 150,000} 111.49 |*Jan.,'84) 3% |Dec.12,'83" 79 Germania, Newar each enmnrcones | 90 | 200,000} 102.16 | July,’78 | 3 15 
Franklin and Emporium.; 100 200,000] 156.41 keen 84/ 5 May26, $4) 110 — ‘and = . Philadeiphia pasee = | yume me ib ]an.e¢ 6 300 
| . artford, Hartford. ......-.-- apwnaia 1,250, 206.69 |*Jan.,’84 | 10 275 
American. .....- | 100 1,000,000] 268.50 /*Jan.,’84| 7 | Jan. 10,’ "84 205 Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 207.07 |*Jan., 84] 10 305 
eK eccccccceccces- 50 1,000,000 ate Ham “784 5 os 255 784 140 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., oa | 200 200,000 | 209.82 |*Jan., 84 5 172% 
hh Soenbiee 1.28 |*Jan., 84 une 5, 83! 220 
— ie aren | : : Manufacturers F. and M., Boston..| 100 500,000} 214.08 Oct., 83 4 ~ 
50 200,000} 155.03 |*Jan.,’84 | 5 |Apr. 8,'84) 10 Mechanics, Philadelphia-.-.......-.- 25 250,000} 142.16 | | Jan., 84 160 
25 200,000} 232.41 |tJjan., 84 | 9% |Jjuly2s, 83] 290 Mercantile Cleveland oe anew 20 200,000} 143.39 | \* july,’ "83 5 110 
100 200,000} 107.34 |*Jan.,’84/ 3 |July22,’83) 6 Mercantile -~ ons Marine, Boston] 100 420,000 pr \jan” 83 5 135 
| } Merchants Providence. . 200,000 | 127.5 an., ’84 3 100 
Hamilton 15 150,000 | 174.11 |*Jan., ’8¢ | 5 |Oct.12, 83) 113 Merchants, Newark | 490,000 | 194.46 |*Jan., 84) 6 162% 
Hanover ......--. ‘ 50 | 1,000,000] 177.73 |*Jan.,’84) § |Apr.25, be 145 ape Fr. ond M., ; 200,000 117-57 Les e 5 
| ational, Hartford. -....-.--....---- 000,000 5-41 | a 125 
|*Jan.,’8 84) F. and M., | 00,000} 125.17 |*Oct.,’83| 5 118 
daieigiiiinensike 100 000,000] 155.44 |*Jan.,’84/ 5 une 2,” 4| 140 Neptune F. a 300, 5-17 | ; 
eed biedesiessncomen 50 enaes nt | July, ’83 3 eon 84; 63 New Orjeans Ins, Co...........---- 500,000} 109.02 |*Jan.,’84| 5 122 
I vnadsinnaaccqucnse 100 200,000} 102.10 July,’83 2% |Feb. 1°84) 65 ? Newark, Newark.............--..- Phas 250,000 | 212.28 lejanc ee 10 135 
Jefferson .......-------- 30 200,010 | 242.35 ‘eee 83| 5 |May28,’84| 12434 How Hampshire, Beachenes. cilia | $00,000 nae “pn ee 4} 4 Mt 
ort merican, Boston.....-.-..-- 1 4000 “7: 5 4 
| ’ l ‘ss 47h 
Count 20 150,000} 232.44 is Jan. 1/84! 10 July13,° 83| 201 Northwestern National, Milwaukee| 100 600,000| 139.12 |*July,’83 5 47 
aca... 30 onaeee 143.62 | *Jan.,’84! 3 {May 2,'84! go aon, Seen eave weremens |= spond —7 05 ogee 83 ‘ is 
La Fayette.............. 100 150,000 | 140,06 |*Jan., "84 5 |Apr.1s,’84; 102% Ac em Paubunh..... al 50 | ban conan *Jan, ‘Be 4 ng 
Long Island.....-.-..--- 5° 300,000} 134.54 |*Jan.,S4/ 5 |Apr.16, ‘84) 112% peepee, save So anions | > | omens epee Rm “ * i 
; cenix SS mien 000, J - 
\*Apr., 8 5 109 
late Glass w.....| 100 100,000 9-53 | -------- enna, Tee Se "ga| 120 Prescott, scat nedbednneuns 100 200,000/ 107.22 |*Apr » 783 5 
Pte dap Busiders ...| 200 200,000 nw - *Jan.,’84| "3° |Maya9,’84| 108 Providence- Washington, Providence} » orem ong.0e oe a3 ‘ me 
ee www ww wnwnnen : @ 5 50. an., 
Mechanics ........... — 250,000] 133.00 *Jan.,’84 s |May x, 84 112% soon aon Saves ene | 50 200,000 Haag "Ter", 83 3 “ax 
d Traders_- 200,00¢ | 133.53 |*July,’83 5 May27,'84| 86 Shoe and Leather, Boston... 100 4000 | 100.59 Cte,” I 5 
Te nel mas Teen its| 5 faaragit| so | Soraetacenaaanemn-|"e | emee| Seg scene | | 
Mercantile ...........-.- 50 200,000} 109.94 |*Jan.,84/ 3 |Mar.15,’83 4 pring Garden, wdecve Y 08 |*Jan.,’ 
pédetinebeoaten te) 200,000] 177.33 | Jan.,’84 Apr.18,’84| 109 St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul...-....| 100 | 500,000 148.89 |*Jan., hes. 5 125 
semretinrineGinne| wz | mmere| seas|tten’te| se lpemerny| vee | Setanta “as | Eee] ee haces | al 
ita late S. 100,000} 140. | 10 une 2°84) 1 a I cen cenkn v 72. 5 
i Mniilaitaned aie ~ 200,000 136.62 *Jan., "84 5 |Jan.22,°84' 110 vais. ne oo a —— aor oS bo a ‘ = 
nion, San Francisco.............. | v Bt | # q 
: 7 5 *Sept,,’8 6 160 
RS ea ‘oO 200,000} 182.58 *Jan.,’84 5 |Mar. 3.’84, 150 United Firemens, Philadelphia. 300,000 | 123.35 |*Sept,,’83 
Non ai Sanaienudaniatedia cabs me 200,000 | 136.76 |*Jjau., 84 5 Mar.27,°84| 93% | Washington, Boston............-... | 1,000,000 | 118,38 "Apr. 83 s | uo 
New York Bowery. -..... 25 300,000] 217.34 | Jan.,"%4| 6 Maytg,'84 152% Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
New York Equitable ....| 35 210,000 262.14 |*Jan.,’84 6 |Mar.11,’84; 150 
| 
ew WOE FUG ccc cccyee 100 200,000} 135.t0 |*Feb.,’84|/ 4 |Dec.26, 83) 95 British America, Toronto ......-... | 50 | $500,000 | $183.61 is ja2- 83 s | 10h 
Niagara...........------ 50 500,000 | 164.84 |*Jan.,’84 5 |Mar. 5,84, 127 Western, Toronto...........-...... 20 | 400,000 | 150.91 [*Jul y,’83| 12 | 35 
| ! a | 
North River............- 2 350,000 | 128.21 |*Oct.,’83 4 Nov. 1 Re 108 a 2 : - 
PRIDE cscwrticesccesconne 25 200,000} 287.87 *Jan.,"84| 7 |Mar. x 184) 180 English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
100 200,000 137-35 isJanc at | 5 Mar. 5, 4 105 ia Amount 
| 53> "” ’ 115 - | = 
” ror teed Veni: | Me iwicc iy . NAME OF COMPANY. Value of pte LATEST Price. 
20 150,000 | 235.29 | \*Jan. -“ "84 | 6 Apr. 2 784) 164 Stock. Shave, | 
Phenix -........-------- 5° 1,000,000] 168.62 |*Jan.,’84 | 5 |Mayz2, 84) 148 Se Se ee ee = aa 
| 
200,000} 167.66 |*Jan., "8, | i Pee 135 £ £ £ .S a. 
200,000} 181.63 |*Jan., "84 | 6 {Sept 29,783 120 8 Ee ae | 10 1 1 12 ° 
200,000) 160.51 |*Jan., 84 | 3% 'Oct. 24,83) 100 Commercial Union............---.- 50 5 20 mt - 
| Fire Insurance Association..........| 10 2 2 10 % 
$00,000 | 101.33 | | gulys,8s 81| 4 |Mays7,’84) 63 ee CR aR Reale | 330 50 63 ee 
359,000 | 107.04 | Aug., | 3% |Mar. 7, "84 63 Imperial Fire.... 100 25 147 -- % 
a 4 EEE penn rncocccscens 20 2 6 7 
200,000 163.5% I*Jan., 84 5 Feb. 6,” 84 125 PS See ae | 10 2 ae 15 % 
| Liverpool and London and Globe. -. 20 2 } 20 17 
100,000 | 116,35 |*Jan. +984 ce ezes--52--| 105 London Assurance........-..--..-.- 25 12% | 59 *: * 
250,000 190.08 |*Jan. +» 84 | 5 Jan.,’84 | 131 London and T.ancashire Fire. | 25 | 2% | I 15 - 
} London and Provincial : 20 1 | I a ° 
300,000 | 167.52 \*Feb., "84 5 |Mar. 122,'84| 125 North British and Mercantile.......| 50 16% a5 i 3 
250,000 | 273.37 *jan.. 84 | 10 ©6|Oct. 24,’83) 206 Northern 08 5 45 Is a 
a \ Norwich Union 1co 12 |} 110 ra - 
1 i cits weiceaiie intiews ae oe | 255 " “* 
* Semi-annual. Guess wauivionouts : . A 10 1 2 I Fi 
1 ne perc oyal.......---.---------- 20 eo 2 ; 
Doveoed cent each month. Scottish Union and National. 20 I 3 3 be 
Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage, United Fire Re-Insurance..... ao Sc itkn mas eo 








